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It is difhcult for Americans—as it is for other 


peoples—to comprehend the hopes and fears of 
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nations whose historical experience and eco- 


nomic conditions differ from our own. This is 
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particularly true when we approach the Arab 
world. At a time when the Middle East assumes 
increasing significance in world politics, this 


book helps Americans to look into the minds of 
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the Arabs with sympathy and understanding. 
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THE ARAB WORLD IS THE HOME OF 60 million Arabs and the 
spiritual center of the 360 million Muslim followers of the Arab 
Prophet Mohammed. During the 5,000 years of its recorded 
history the area we now call the Arab world has had many 
names. All or parts of it have been called the Middle East, the 
Near East, the Bible Lands, the Ancient World, the Fertile Cres- 
cent and the Cradle of Civilization. 

Some of the ancient names are more familiar than the modern 
ones. Every school child knows of Mesopotamia and Phoenicia; 
vet Iraq and Lebanon, the Arabs’ names for the old places, are 
obscure to many adults. The vagueness is largely due to the fact 
that we have studied more about the ancient history of the area 
than we have about its present, plus the fact that the Arab world 
is not a single geographic unit, such as a continent. In fact, the 
Arab world almost defies geographic limitations. Linking two 
continents, it stretches as a narrow band across nearly one-sixth 
of the earth’s circumference from the Iranian frontier and the 
Persian Gulf in the east, through the Syrian desert and the Fertile 
Crescent, across Egypt, and along the Mediterranean shore of 
North Africa to the Atlantic. 

At the high point of Arab history, the whole area was united 
in an empire centering on the city of Damascus. Now it has been 
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splintered into a motley collection of states, zones, colonies, pro- 
tectorates and parts of foreign countries. The Arab Empire of 
the eighth century now includes eight independent countries, 
one United Nations truce area, one international zone, two 
neutral zones, two French protectorates, one department of 
France (Algeria), one Spanish protectorate, one British Crown 
colony, seven British protectorates, and the new state of Israel.* 


For its own people, the Arab world is wretchedly poor. Well 
over 90 percent of its 3.5 million square miles of territory is 
desert, and only a small portion of the potentially arable land is 
at present cultivated owing to the lack of sufficient water. In 
the whole of the Arab world there is just about as much land 
under cultivation as in the state of lowa. Other than land, the 
area offers only one major resource, oil, and as yet has very 
little industry. 

The resources are not only scanty; they are so situated as to 
be of the least possible use to the Arab people as a whole. The 
gigantic oil pools are almost entirely concentrated on the Arab 
world’s Far Eastern frontier, along the Persian Gulf, where few 
people live; and the cultivated land is limited to the banks of 
the main rivers—the Nile, the Tigris and the Euphrates—with 
their tributaries, to scattered oases and springs in the vast deserts, 
and to the few areas which are high enough or fortunately 
enough placed to catch some of the rain clouds which drift in 
from the Atlantic or follow the monsoon winds of the Indian 
Ocean. Even these bits of land are so bound by social and 
economic fetters, divided into giant estates and half-acre strip 
farms, as to be of little advantage to most of the people who live 
in the relatively favored spots of the area. 

But deficient as it may be for its own people, the Arab world 
has long been the pot of gold at the end of foreign policy rain- 
bows for the Western powers and for Russia. Circumstances have 
combined to make it a rich prize on the world market. In the 


* Israel is excluded from this survey except in so far as it is an issue in the 
political thought of the Arabs who live around it. 
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first place, the Arab world is astride the most important single 
trade route between Europe and Asia, is the “life line of 
empire,”’ the “bridge” between East and West, or the “gate” from 
Russia to southern Asia. Second, the Arab world is estimated 
to contain about 50 percent of the world’s known reserves of 
crude oil. And third, it is the spiritual focal point for some 300 
million non-Arab Muslims who live in Afghanistan, China, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Iran, Pakistan and the Soviet Union. Thus, the 
Arab world is in many ways the pulse of Asia. 

To the impoverished and disease-haunted Arabs, their home 
must seem much as a great marble palace would to a poor man. 
It is a place to attract the envy and greed of others, but is of 
little help to them in earning their daily bread. 
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Who Are 
the Arabs? 
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IT WOULD BE MOST CONVENIENT IF one could simply say that the 
Arabs are the inhabitants of the Arab world. This is true in the 
political sense that the Arabic-speaking majorities in the eight 
independent states speak for the entire populations. Through- 
out its long history, however, the area has been the great high- 
way between Europe. Africa and Asia, and along this highway 
are scattered countless religious and ethnic groups which are liv- 
ing monuments to the memory of armies, pilgrims and merchants 
who have traveled along it since men first began to be on the 
move. 

The Arabs say of themselves that they are descended from 
the Prophet Abraham through his son Ishmael. Originally no- 
mads in the deserts and steppes of the Arabian Peninsula, the 
Arabs over the past several thousand years have migrated north, 
east and west, mixing with settled populations. Racially, they 
are now nearly as diverse as most other peoples. Outside of the 
_proud desert Bedouin, most of them can no longer be differen- 
tiated racially from the numerous other groups with whom they 
live and have mixed. They, like most of the other groups, are 
of the “Mediterranean” race; but as they see it, their main points 
of difference and unity come, not from race, but from language, 
culture and religion. 

The Arabs—those who call themselves Arabs—are about 95 
percent Muslims, followers of the Prophet Mohammed. Their 
language, as spoken, varies considerably from place to place but, 
as written, is uniform from the easternmost tip of Arabia to 
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Casablanca on the Atlantic. Also, in spite of recent events 
which have tended to cause the several geographical areas to 
grow apart, all are bound by a common cultural tradition and 
a similar historical development. These factors act as a frame 
of reference for modern Arab thought. Let us discuss these cul- 


tural memories and historical experiences. 


‘Mohammed, Merchants, and Success’ 

Since the trade routes of Europe, Asia and Africa were tun- 
neled for centuries through their home, it was natural that the 
Arabs should become middlemen and should set up markets and 
“merchant republics” on the caravan routes. In one of these 
caravan stops, Mecca, on the spice route from Damascus to 
Yemen, Mohammed was born in 571 a.v. Like a number of 
great figures of history, Mohammed was the son of a noble family 
which had fallen on lean days; so young Mohammed went to 
work as a commercial agent. At the age of 25 he married a rich 
widow, many years his senior, and his middle age was spent in 
leisure and comfort. He won respect as a man who was a suc- 
cessful and honest businessman among businessmen. Then, when 
he was over 40 and, in the view of his fellows, should have been 
settled in the ways of the community, Mohammed received his 
call to lead his people to the worship of the one God and to warn 
them of Judgment Day. So he turned from his former life and 
began to preach what was to become the religion of Islam. 

At first Mohammed drew his followers mainly from the slaves 
and poor people of Mecca, and for ten years he and they were a 
persecuted and despised group. By 622 a.p. the Meccans had 
about decided to rid themselves of this troublemaker. In that 
year Mohammed and his followers quit Mecca and migrated to 
the town of Medina (about 200 miles to the north), where Mo- 
hammed became a ruler. It is from the date of the migration, 
the Hijra, when Mohammed left Mecca and began to rule a 
state and Islam began to show signs of worldly success and power, 
that the years of the Muslim lunar calendar are dated (1952 a.v. 
is the Muslim year 1372 a.n.). Unlike the Judaic-Christian 
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growth in adversity, suffering and persecution, Islam was almost 
from the beginning 4 religion of rulers and of visible worldly 
success. The days of persecution for the Muslims were short, and 
the years of victory were spectacularly brilliant. In less than 100 
years after Mohammed’s death, the Muslim Empire stretched 
from southern France to India; and because the Arabs were suc- 
cessful, it was natural that Islam should get the credit. Submis- 
sion to the will of God paid off in this world, and the word 
“Islam” came to mean success. 

The second aspect of Islam which conditions modern Arab 


thought is the fact that quite early in its development Islam be- 
came at once a religion, a state and a way of life. Then and f 
now, it is difficult to make a convenient separation between i 
secular and religious affairs. As yet, Islam has had nothing com- “| 
parable with the Protestant Reformation and remains relatively v4 
impervious to the secular ideas which have come into the modern y 
Arab world. Western ideas and ways coexist with, but have not tt ‘ 
been assimilated into, Islam. i } 

Briefly, then, Islam is a difficult religion to modify formally. 4 : 
Also, and this is of great importance for the modern Arabs, Islam “ 
was developed in such an atmosphere of success that it offers little yo) 
of the succor many of the modern Arabs desperately crave. j ; 
The ‘Long Sleep’ 4 } 

Soon after the death of Mohammed, the Muslim Empire had ‘ 
expanded far beyond the scope of the laws and practices he had a 
adopted in Mecca and Medina; so the Arabs were forced to learn g } 
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from their subject peoples. In particular, they took over a large 
part of the personnel and practices of the Byzantine Empire and 
gradually began to use Greek methods of thought and to absorb : 
Greek ideas. These, on the one hand, and the growth of mysti- 
cism on the other posed far-reaching philosophical problems that 
acted as a stimulus to the great period of Muslim culture. But 
the great period was to be relatively short and was followed by 
the “long sleep” of Islam and of the Arabs. Because many of 
the visible and invisible aspects of the modern Arab world re- 
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sult from this “long sleep” it is important to understand how it 
came about and what effect it has had. 

In the first place, the enormous wealth and luxury that came 
with their empire led the Arabs to rest on their laurels. They 
imported Central Asian Turks as mercenaries to serve in their 
armies and soon found that the Turks were running them as well 
as the armies. Also, the intellectual fermentation precipitated 
by Greek thought and logic ended in the complete triumph ot 
state-supported orthodoxy. The rationalists were purged, and 
orthodoxy was securely clamped on the Arabs’ minds. There- 
after, “thought” in Islam consisted in resaying what had been 
said, in writing commentaries on older works, then in glosses on 
the commentaries, and finally was lost in a maze of commen 
taries on glosses on commentaries on original works. In the theo- 


“é 


logical schools it was assumed that “all was done” and that the 
task of “thinkers” lay in reafhrming dogma and authority. 

Thus, inwardly Islam was losing its vitality, was retreating into 
its past, and its first citizens, the Arabs, were being replaced by 
Turks and Persians when the great blow fell from Central Asia. 
In 1258 the Mongol armies of Genghis Khan, under his grandson 
Hulagu Khan, captured and destroyed Baghdad, at that time the 
major city, capital and cultural center of the Islamic Empire, 
killing 800,000 people in a week of terror. Next, Hulagu de- 
stroyed the Syrian city of Aleppo, putting 50,000 of its citizens 
to the sword. The “peace” of a graveyard followed for 150 years 
until Timur Leng (Tamerlane) took up where Hulagu had left 
off, killing and burning what little had come to life in the inter- 
vening years. In 1400 Timur destroyed Aleppo and in 1401, 
Damascus, killing or carrying off into slavery all of the learned 
men and skilled craftsmen and reducing the schools and libraries 
to ruins. To this day the Arab world has not fully recovered 
from these blows. 

Four centuries of Ottoman Turkish domination followed. In 
spite of some merits in its early years, the Ottoman Empire be- 
came in the Arab world a highly organized form of robbery and 
suppression. Every movable object of value which the Mongols 
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had not destroyed or which had been rebuilt was drained into the 
Ottoman capital. Influential men of the Turkish aristocracy, 
to enrich themselves, bought year-long appointments to the gov- 
ernerships of the provinces. Damascus, for example, had 133 
governors in 180 years. Each governor had to squeeze out of his 
office not only enough money to pay back the purchase price but 
also to retire on in comfort. So the Arab world was bled white, 
was suppressed into ignorance, and was politically cowed to the 
point that government as such is still an object of suspicion or 
even terror to many Arabs. 

Finally, as though these were not enough, another anesthetic 
was administered to the Arabs by Vasco da Gama in 1498. 
Reaching India by sea, da Gama enormously stimulated Euro- 
pean trade and thereby plunged the middlemen of the land cara- 
van routes of the Middle East into a depression which lasted into 
the 19th century. 

Before the Arab world went to sleep, the Arabs formed their 
impression of the West. Europe was just emerging from the Dark 
Ages while Islam was at the pinacle of its success. The Arab 
world with its many schools and libraries was the center of cul- 
ture and learning to which Europeans turned for inspiration. 
The first book published in England, in 1477, was based on an 
Arabic original, and the great Roger Bacon advised his students 
that they could do no better than to leave England to study with 
the Arabs. The Crusades, which had made such a profound im- 
pression on Europe, did little more than to confirm the Arab 
opinion of Western barbarianism. Then, to the Arabs came the 
long period of orthodoxy, destruction and stagnation; and to the 
West, the Renaissance, the Reformation and the French Revo- 
lution. In 1798, in the wake of the French Revolution, there 
landed in Egypt the finest army and a hundred of the leading 
scholars of Europe under the command of Napoleon. The kitten 
of the 11th and 12th centuries’ Crusaders, whose antics had 
merely amused the Arabs, had become in the 19th century a 
Napoleonic lion, which fell upon the sleeping Arabs and me- 
thodically began to devour them. 
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The School of 
Modern Thought 








THE 19TH CENTURY IS THE SCHOOL of the modern Arab’s mind. 
His reactions to the events of the mid-20th century grow directly 
out of the events and impressions of the years 1798 to 1920. These 
are the years of the coming of modern Europe to the Arab world; 
they are also the years in which Islam reached its nadir. From 
the Arab point of view the events of the century may be sum- 
marized as an unfair fight in which a group of European “big 
bullies’” jumped on a sleeping man and began to tear him to 
bits. From 1830, when Britain undertook to “protect” the first 
bit of Arab territory, until 1920, when the French drove the 
Arab government of Feisal out of Damascus, almost every major 
power in Europe managed to assign itself an area as a protec- 
torate or a League of Nations mandate. As a result, of the entire 
Arab world only the deserts of central Arabia and the mountains 
of Yemen were “unprotected” by the West. Living amidst this 
century-long succession of invasions of their world, it was natural 
that every Arab thinker should try to answer the basic question, 
“How can we defend ourselves?” Even today many of the po- 
litical splits in Arab thought grow out of the question of how 
the Arabs should assure their own defense. 

The first reaction to Napoleon’s invasion, which revealed Euro- 
pean superiority, was essentially the same as the earlier reaction 
to the success of Mohammed. The Arabs sought the cause of 
success and identified themselves with it. They supposed that 
the reasons for Western superiority lay in Western habits and 
customs. Should those be copied and followed, success would 
surely again return to the Arabs. So, following the lead of Mo- 
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hammed Ali, ancestor of the recently deposed King Farouk, a 
school of thought has developed which favors the slavish copying 
of the West. In keeping with this view, Western dress, social 
customs and languages have been imported, and Western insti- 
tutions, parliaments and constitutions have been transplanted 
into the Arab world. The period of Mohammed Ali’s rule set the 
standard for the school of thought which would defend the Arab 
world by making it over into the image of the West. 


Copying the West 

Mohammed Ali, an Albanian in the service of the Turks, was 
sent to Egypt to help expel the French; but he had bigger plans. 
By 1805 he had managed to seize power in this province of the 
Ottoman Empire, and in the face of Turkish opposition had to 
find a way of maintaining his position. He had observed how 
easily the modern French army had defeated the forces of the 
Sultan; and, he reasoned, to make himself secure against the 
same foe he needed the same weapons, a modern military ma- 
chine and the economy to support it. So he began to lure back 
to Egypt some of Napoleon's old officers to train soldiers, and 
European technicians to create a modern industry to support 
and equip an army. Then he sent to Europe groups of Egyptian 
students to be trained to man his government and to run the 
new economy. By 1839 the Egyptian army numbered almost 
200,000 men and, to Europe’s amazement, embarked on a sizable 
imperialistic scheme by conquering the Sudan, the Arabian 
Peninsula, Syria and most of Anatolia. It was advancing on the 
Ottoman capital itself when the alarmed great powers obliged 
Mohammed Ali to order a retreat and forced him to break up 
his control over the Egyptian economy, thus nipping in the bud 
a Middle Eastern state which had already become what Japan 
was later to be in the Pacific, the student par excellence of the 
West. 

It would be incorrect to read nationalism into Mohammed 
Ali’s movement. To Mohammed Ali, Egypt was simply a base of 
operations and a source of the raw materials of power. As far as 
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Mohammed Ali was concerned, except for a set of accidental 
circumstances, he might just as well have been in Syria, Albania 
or Turkey itself. However, his activity laid the groundwork for 
nationalism, and his student missions together with the schools 
of foreign missionaries, which he tolerated, brought into the 
Arab world many ideas, including nationalism, from Europe. 
Mohammed Ali planted the seed, and 40 years after his death a 
very different sort of movement began. Under an Egyptian army 
officer of peasant origin, Arabi Pasha, Egypt underwent its first 
national revolt. 

The revolt was crushed the year it began, 1882, by a British 
Army invasion from the Suez Canal zone and a Royal Navy bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, but the episode provided a tragic and 
heroic incident to be glorified by succeeding generations of na- 
tionalists. Even today, in Egypt, the new government of Major 
General Mohammed Nagib is proudly identified with the 1882 
revolt. 

At the turn of the century political nationalism was propa- 
gated in Egypt by a small circle around Mustafa Kamil, a French- 
educated young lawyer. Following Kamil came groups of na- 
tionalists, including the great Sa’ad Zaghlul of Egypt, which 
gained in popularity and power right up to the moment that they 
managed to win a measure of independence. Their reason for 
existence was the presence of foreigners in the Arab world, and 
their aim was to expel them; so they, like Mohammed Ali be- 
fore them, sought to discover the causes of Western success. They 
saw the West in a different way; whereas Mohammed Ali had 
copied armies, they thought that the source of Western success 
was the feeling of belonging to a country or nation. 


Disillusionment with West 

These attempts to discover the ‘“‘secret” of Western power acted 
as great stimuli to Arab thinking. Gradually, however, the Arabs 
have’ grown disillusioned with the West. Wars and depressions, 
together with the more obvious shortcomings of Western culture, 
have turned away some, while others have been even more dis- 
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illusioned with their copies of Western institutions. Few of 
these copies have flourished on an alien soil. Many Arabs, more- 
over, grasped only the more external aspects of Western thought 
and expected from it what it could not produce. A Muslim 
divine of the Holy City of Kadhamain, for example, found little 
use in Western science. “Western science explains nothing,” he 
said; “it answers the unknown with the unknown. To close one 
door, it opens a thousand others.” Thus disillusionment, mis- 
understanding or inapplicability of Western culture has helped 
to foster a return to what are thought to be old Islamic princi- 
ples. This turn from the West has recently been accelerated by 
the material decline of the European imperial powers and by 
their obvious inability to solve their own problems. Their show 
of weakness quite naturally is raising the question, “Does the 
secret of success, after all, really lie in the Western way of life?’’ 

The answer, say the numerous Muslim revival groups in the 
Arab states, is No. On a number of social and political ques- 
tions, which only recently have confronted Islam, they are un- 
sure just what the answers are, but increasingly they are looking 
for the answers in their view of Islam rather than in the West. 
As yet, these groups have gained power in the Arab world only 
in Saudi Arabia and to a lesser extent in Lybia, and in Pakistan 
outside of the Arab world, but they form powerful blocs in 
Egypt, Syria and, to some extent, in Iraq. But in power or out, 
the very existence of this will to return to a pre-Western and, in 
some ways, anti-Western way of life is bound to affect consider- 
ably the thought and actions of all of the modern Arabs. 


Contrasts Between ‘Domestic and Foreign’ 

To many foreigners living in the Arab world one of its most 
confusing aspects is the fact that many groups which in Western 
eyes appear totally in opposition wor’ together. Even more con- 
fusing is the fact that in the opinions of one man are often united 
two totally contradictory views on what, to a Westerner, appears 
to be one subject. 

The reason for both of these confusing aspects is that Arabs 
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make a sharp division between domestic and foreign politics, and 
that to a large degree their political thought is still oriented 
toward foreign affairs. Westerners, by contrast, tend to divide 
issues on a domestic plane; so, many Westerners express surprise 
when a “reactionary” Muslim sincerely cooperates with a “‘revo- 
lutionary” Communist. At this stage of the development of the 
area the essential thing for both the fervent Muslim and the 
fervent Communist is to get the Western powers out of the Arab 
world. The fact that once the “foreigners’’ have departed, the 
two will surely not agree on domestic matters is only beginning 
to mar their relationship because only in the last few years has 
much thought been given to domestic changes. For almost every- 
one except the largely unpopular landowner governments the 
central goal has been to change the present state of affairs, and 
on one thing everyone is agreed: the foreigners must go. 5o, 
depending on how a question is approached—as a domestic issue 
or as a foreign issue—answers of Arabs vary. An interesting ex- 
ample of this was the so-called Dawalibi Communist movement. 
The former Syrian premier, Sheikh Dawalibi, in 1948 made a 
bid for Russian support against Britain and the United States 
on the Palestine issue, although he probably would have shud- 
dered at the thought of Russian or Communist activity inside of 
Syria. But perhaps the most important of all issues which must 
be viewed in the light of this division between domestic and 
foreign views is that of the minorities. 

In 1498, when the Inquisition ordered all Jews out of Spain, 
many settled in the Middle East. The city of Baghdad has a 
very old Jewish community, dating back to Babylonian times 
when Jews settled in the vicinity where Baghdad was later 
founded. Christian and other minorities were also well treated 
and were allowed to live according to their own customs. Do- 
mestically they had little to complain about. Yet, increasingly 
the Arab world has turned its attention to foreign affairs, and 
in this field minorities are a source of weakness. In the past 150 
years, minorities have often served as excuses for foreign “pro- 
tective” invasions, have manned foreign armies of occupation, 
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and have staffed the occupying governments. Each religious and 
‘ethnic group became identified with a foreign power against the 
Arabs, and so they began to be “regarded as potential traitors, 
sources of weakness, and instruments of European policy.” Today 
their position in the Arab world is delicate indeed. 

The Arabs are no more homogeneous than any other people, 
and there are fundamental differences of outlook and opinion 
among the several main groups of people in the Arab states. It 
is with these and their thought that the rest of the book will 
be concerned. 

The vast majority of the Arabs are farmers (fellaheen) and 
herdsmen. As yet, they are so bound by the fetters of poverty, 
ignorance and disease (to translate the Arabic phrase) that they 
have been unable to show many signs of political life. To date 
they have expressed almost no political thought, as they have 
been unable to do more than barely keep alive. To Westerners 
their poverty is far beyond the scope of anything known in the 
West as poverty. As a noted British economist put it, “They 
have no standard of living . . .; anything less would be death.” 
And surely if there ever was a group which fitted Karl Marx’s 
phrase about a group having nothing to lose but its chains, it is 
the fellaheen. The peasants gain some comfort from Islamic 
fatalism, but they have no stake in the present order and could 
not but gain by any conceivable change. To talk to them in 
terms of democracy or freedom is to mock them; for them the 
basic question is life or death—not how life can be led. Thus, 
they say little; yet they act as a sort of brake on the political 
thought of the other groups and constitute a big question mark 
about the political future of the area. 

Closest, perhaps, to the people are the pious Muslims and re- 
ligious men of the older generation. Islam has no clergy in the 
Christian sense, yet it has developed numerous brotherhoods, re- 
ligious orders, and officials who circulate among the people as 
teachers, readers of the Koran, and judges. For them Islam is 
the touchstone of all thought, and they form the cadres of the 
various Muslim revival movements. Usually their thought is 
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quite conservative by Western standards, but they are effectively 
linked with the fellaheen because they are the teachers in the 
village schools and because they alone have something of a mes- 


sage of hope for the downtrodden peasantry. 


Who Are the Leaders? 

More distant, yet intellectually more concerned with the plight 
of the fellaheen, are the Western-educated men and women of 
the younger generation who are the doctors, lawyers, professors, 
engineers and white-collar workers of the Arab world. Their 
fathers were the nationalists, and they are today’s “‘social national- 
ists,’ combining a domestic reform program with nationalism. 
Certainly they are the most vocal section of the population and 
to a large extent are bound to be the key to the Arab world’s 
immediate future. Their most successful political activity in 
recent years has been the seizure of power in Egypt through the 
Army, which many have come to believe is the only way they can 
defeat the “old guard.” 

At the top of the social pyramid are the people who profit 
from the present order. They are the landowners, who predomi- 
nate in the parliaments of every one of the Arab states except in 
Egypt, where a military government seems to be replacing 
them. In many cases they were the radical young nationalists of 
30 years ago who won their place in their societies and settled 
down to enjoy and maintain it. In recent years they have main- 
tained their positions by accepting the support, in some cases 
armed support, of interested foreign powers and by playing the 
other groups off against one another. Now their power is rapidly 
declining, and their future in the Arab world is unstable. How- 
ever, they are still making the decisions of the governments of 
most of the Arab countries, and their decisions are the laws of 
most of the Arabs. 

Because the only Arabs who have become free enough to ex- 
press their opinions openly and consistently live in the eastern 
part of the Arab world, the Arabs of Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco will not be dealt with in this book. 
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How Arabs Express 
Themselves 








THE ARABS ARE A VERY SOCIAL PEOPLE. They enjoy sitting and 
talking, and much of their culture is centered in their language. 
So, in spite of such new attractions as the movies, one of the 
major relaxations, if not the major one, of the Arabs is the coffee- 
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house version of American college students’ “bull sessions.” 
‘Bull Sessions’ 

The Arab coffeehouses provide what is probably the most 
important means of public opinion formation and information- 
channeling in the Arab world. In them nonliterate men can sit 
and listen to someone read the daily press, or all can listen to 
the radio and use the news of the day as a starting point for dis- 
cussions. And because the Arab world is so much affected by 
foreign affairs, everyone has his attention drawn to world news. 
In the coffeehouses one can hear some remarkably well-informed 
discussions of current developments, and even when the infor- 
mation is of dubious accuracy, it is impressively full. Many Arab 
students have remarked that when they studied in the United 
States they were amazed at how uninterested and uninformed 
many American college students seemed about world affairs. 


The Arab Press 

Newspapers in the Arab world, outside of a few in Egypt, have 
small circulations. In Baghdad, for example, the largest paper, 
Az-Zaman, sells only 3,000 copies daily. Paper is expensive, and 
printing facilities are limited. Many people, therefore, rent from 
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coffeehouse vendors all of the daily papers rather than buy one. 
Thus, all of the papers have readerships many times their sales. 

A question which is vital to Americans is whether or not there 
is a free press. The answer depends upon the time at which it 
is asked, but in general the answer is, ‘No, there is not.’’ Cen- 
sorship, either enforced or potential, exists in every state, and 
although there are periods of relative freedom, these are often 
followed by repressions. In Iraq, for example, the government 
requested that political parties and papers be started in 1946 but 
after a few issues suppressed two of the five new papers. In the 
words of one editor, “We are free, of course, but not free to 
criticize.” 

In Syria the military government of Colonel Adib Shishaikli 
recently “allowed” the “voluntary” merger of Syria’s 35 daily 
newspapers into 14. Several of these have since been suppressed, 
and all are aware that their existence depends on the government’s 
pleasure. Lebanon, before the coup d’état in the summer of 1952, 
went through several years of attacks on the press, seizures of 
papers and jailing of editors. In fact, on the eve of the coup 
the two evening papers which printed the news that touched 
off the coup were seized, and another paper remarked that “we 
prefer to spare The Star the same fate.” 

In Egypt the press has grown rapidly since the end of the war, 
and Cairo now boasts at least two papers with circulations over 
100,000, as well as a number of good political weekly magazines. 
A cartoon from one of the best of these, the weekly Rose el Yusef, 
on the ousting of King Farouk, is reproduced on page 21. And 
in Egypt the press has been able, by and large, to maintain itself 
against censorship. 

The radio is another important and growing means of com- 
munication. Small, cheap crystal sets are quite popular in the 
villages of the Egyptian delta, and a recent study estimated that 
virtually every fellah in the country listens at least once a 
day to the radio. Also, almost every coffeehouse has a radio set. 
So the radio is becoming perhaps more important than the press 
in conveying information, both because it is cheaper and because 
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Rose el Yusef, September 2, 1952 


“THE COLOSSUS WITH FEET OF CARDS” 


it creates no barrier to the illiterate. However, every radio sta- 
tion in the Arab world is government-owned and -operated; so 
the radio cannot, as does the press, express different shades of 
independent thought. 
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THE VISIBLE EFFECTS OF THE BASIC problems of the Arab world 
are all too painfully obvious. Family incomes are so low that 
hunger is a constant companion to most; diseases sap the energies 
of virtually every man, woman and child; and ignorance, which 
is in part the cause, is also in part the effect of this situation. 
The deeper causes lie in the general poverty of the area, in the 
uneconomic social system, and in the destruction and foreign 
occupation which began with Genghis Khan. 

Society in the Arab world—excluding the proud desert nomads, 
who form only a small percentage of the total population—re- 
sembles a flattened pyramid. At the top are a few thousand 
immensely wealthy merchants and landowners; then comes a 
narrow layer of middle-class, largely Western-educated profes- 
sionals and technicians; and finally, the vast mass of landless or 
nearly landless peasants. Separating the upper two groups from 
the lower is an incredible gulf in education, ways of life and 


standards of living. 


Flattened Social Pyramid 

Egypt, which is now undergoing a reform supervised by the 
military, has long been the classic example of a social pyramid. 
Like the other economies in the Middle East, that of Egypt rests 
on agriculture, and its several million landless agricultural work- 
ers are its very poor. Then, a notch above, in the “landowner 
class,” are the 2.5 million farmers whose holdings average eight- 
tenths of an acre per family. Because this amount of land is not 
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The magazine Qarandal of Baghdad on April 9, 1952 printed the above car- 

toon on its cover. At the lower left Qarandal explains to an American how 

communism enters the Middle East: ‘These are the supports for the bridge 

of communism.” The supports are labeled (right to left) “Feudal Land- 

lords,” “Poverty,” “Exploitation,’ “Ignorance,” “Sickness,” “Schism.” The 
locomotive is labeled “Communism.” 


sufficient to support a family, these ‘“‘landowners”’ are actually 
mainly agricultural workers also on the big estates of large-scale 
absentee owners. Egypt’s small group of big owners (in 1939, 
8/100 of 1 percent of the owners owned 37 percent of the land; 
94 percent of the owners owned 33 percent of the land) have 
more land than the lower 94 percent. 

In national economic terms this means that the rich take out 
of the economy and spend on imported luxuries far more than 
they return to Egypt. In human terms it means that the vast 
mass of Egypt’s poor farmers cannot take out of the soil enough 
to keep body and soul together. In population terms it puts a 
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premium on larger tamilies so that more hands can help feed 
the family and thus adds to the enormous Egyptian problems of 
rural overpopulation. All in all, the existing landownership 
system promotes a life of incredible sloth and ease on the top and 
of “unrelieved horror” in conditions far below the standards of 
American farm anithals for most Egyptians. In political terms 
this great social gulf can only foster domestic weakness and in- 
stability. 

Egypt’s 21 millions form a sizable part of the 60 millions ot 
the entire Arab world, and its conditions are duplicated in many 
of the other countries. In Iraq, for example, probably as much 
as 30 percent of the people live in mud huts with no sanitation, 
no security and little hope in the future. In Syria whole groups 
of villages are owned by city moneylenders, and the villagers are 
treated little better than domesticated animals. In Lebanon con- 
ditions are very much better, and the standard of living is higher; 
but even Lebanon is losing every year almost half of its matur- 
ing young men, who emigrate to other lands. 


Nationalism Without Reform 


This general situation is at the root of most of the problems 
in the Arab world. Domestically, there can be no stability when 
the great bulk of the population has nothing to protect in the 
present order. The deep social gulf and its companion evils lead 
to government oppression and corruption because the people are 
too weak to defend themselves and to demand a better way of 


life. Hence, the situation is virtually self-perpetuating. And, 


internationally, the domestic weakness causes a “power vacuum”’ 
and invites foreign intervention. 

Foreign intervention for years—in fact until the last two or 
three years—was the single aspect of the area’s problems which 
was attacked by the Arabs. Paradoxically, both the intervention 
and the idea of resistance to intervention came from the West. 
Nationalism became the keynote of Arab thought. The early na- 
tionalists (who are now among the men of the older generation) 
had a single-minded desire to oust the foreigners. Most of the 
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nationalists, young men of the upper class, were at least com- 
fortably well-off themselves, and had practically no contact and 
very little sympathy with the mass of the people. They had no 
idea—and certainly no plan—of domestic reform; when they 
reached power, they felt their duty to the country was done. The 
very act of reaching power signified that the country was free, 
at least overtly, and with power came wealth and prestige. So 
these “radical young nationalists” (as contemporary European 
writers termed them) settled down to enjoy the desserts of inde- 
pendence. They became the wealthy staunch defenders of the 
status quo, and where they have allowed reforms, it was only to 
torestall more far-reaching changes. 

The resentment aroused by the leaders of this older generation 
is enormous. A number of its principal figures have been assas- 
sinated; many others, in Egypt, have been arrested by the young 
men of the Army; and the remaining figures are so unsure of their 
future in the Arab world that they are widely known to have 
large bank accounts in Europe and the United States for the 
rainy days that they fear are not far off. The assassination of 
King Abdullah of Jordan, the exiling of King Farouk of Egypt, 
and the unseating of President Bechara el-Khoury of Lebanon 
have created a flurry of speculation all over the Arab world. 

Speaking for a milder view amidst this general resentment, the 
Jerusalem newspaper ad-Difaa commented on August 23, 1952 
that “three Israeli ministers died in the past four months from 
fatigue while carrying out their duties. . . . We Arabs are un- 
worthy of understanding the real meaning of duty. Our ministers 
go to Europe on duty, and enter sanatoriums to decrease their 
weight, that is to get rid of their obesity which was formed, not 
as the result of fatigue from work, but as the result of rich food. 
... What these ministers really do is to spend the money of their 
governments, not their own money, for the sake of having a 
good time.” 

Naturally, it is easy for the political “outs” to exploit this sort 
of resentment, and they frequently stir up the vocal and powerful 


student movements to demonstrate against the “ins”; then, on 
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coming to power, suppress the students. As a result, the younger 
generation has about despaired of using the means of change 
theoretically offered by their nations’ constitutions. In the past 
many have joined Fascist youth groups and various other types 
of organizations to express their rejection of democracy’s pale 
shadows in the Arab world. Many would agree with the news- 
paper Beirut, which on August 27, 1952 said that “the Lebanese 
people want a complete coup d’état which will do away with the 
constitution, the government and parliament, leaving nothing 
that reminds one of the old and inefficient form of government.” 
Elections are never really free, and with the social context of 
poverty and ignorance, political democracy has had almost no 
chance of success. Thus, the dilemma of the Arabs today is that 
there is a growing awareness of problems, a flurry of unkept 
promises to do something about them, and a general disillusion- 
ment with the means that democracy can offer. Increasingly, the 


Arabs are turning to other ways of action. 


Coups and Constitutions 

The independent countries of the eastern Arab world have 
some very fine constitutions on paper. Most of them were copied, 
often word for word, from European and American models with 
all of the safeguards for democracy written in. Unfortunately, 
these constitutions frequently resemble glass flowers. They simply 
have not taken root and have not grown in the Arab world be- 
cause they are foreign to the thought, present conditions, and 
way of life of the majority of the Arabs. 

Constitutions, moreover, have become associated with the 
coalition of governing landowners and interested foreigners 
which until recently ruled all and still rules much of the Arab 
world. In the hands of the “old guard” constitutions have thus 
become symbols, to all those who are dissatisfied, of a hated 
regime. 

Coups d’état, on the other hand, are quite in keeping with 
Arab tradition. The first government established after the death 
of Mohammed was, in fact, on the basis of a sort of coup by 
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“The ill-used screen which was used for hanging out the dirty linen.” 
Akhbar el-Yom, one of Cairo’s largest dailies, shows a current Arab view of 
constitutions. From behind Egypt’s constitution peep out former Premier 
Nahas Pasha and Sarag ad-Deen, former secretary gencral of the Wafd party. 

Hanging over the top is some dirty linen. 
Mohammed’s ciosest associates. In more recent history the past 
four centuries of foreign domination have instilled in the Arabs 
the idea that government is an evil foreign weapon designed to 
extract taxes, force young men into armies, and suppress the 
people. Except in the desert the Arabs have never lived with the 


idea of “government by the people,” and few governments have 
enjoyed popular support. 

In most cases overturning a government was, and still is, 
largely a matter of shooting, arresting or exiling a few people. A 
young student said about one of the states, “Anyone could come 
here and hang 100 men and then set up any kind of government 
he wanted.’ In Egypt, when asked if he were not afraid of 
assassination, a young army colonel who participated in the 
Nagib movement that turned out Farouk and arrested most of 
the old government, replied, ‘“‘No, there is no one in Egypt who 
would defend that bunch of robbers.” And any change, if it at 
least gets rid of the known government, is likely to be popular. 
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The desert tribes are always trying to evade government; the 
fellaheen could only profit by any change; and it is certainly no 
secret that the entire younger generation sees in the old govern- 
ments its worst enemies. So an attack on constituted government 
by anyone who promises something different is not looked upon 
with the same abhorrence as in the West. Indeed, as soon as it 
proves successful, it is likely to be “popular.” 

Governments in the Middle East are organized to retain power. 
Social services are quite a new feature in the Egyptian and the 
Iraqi governments, while the others lag further behind. But the 
main job for all is the retention of power. Elections are almost 
always “in the bag” long before polling time, and frequently, as 
in the recent disturbances in Iraq, many parties announce that 
they are boycotting the elections. The result usually, in the past, 
has been a government party victory. In the past, governmental 
financial and armed power over the largely illiterate fellaheen 
forestalled liberal groups who wanted to carry out reforms. The 
result has been widespread disillusionment with the mechanics— 
and frequently with the very principles—of democracy. This led 
in the 1930's to a series of paramilitary and Fascist youth groups 
and today is leading to Fascist and other anti-democratic move- 
ments. 


Role of the Military 


Armies in the Arab world were organized under the mandates. 
They were trained, paid for, and in some cases officered, by the 
British and French. They were and still are mainly domestic 
forces originally designed to maintain order and to save the 
mandate powers from maintaining their own, more expensive 
troops in the area. Hence, they have always been in the political 
arena and have often played a decisive role in politics. Both their 
role in politics and the weakness of the governments are amply 
illustrated by the history of the years before and after World 
War II. 

Between 1936 and 1941 the Iraqi army took part in seven coups 
d’état, the last one of which was put down by a British invasion. 
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All seven coups rested on the Army, and all succeeded; previous 
antigovernment moves had rested on tribal support without Army 
backing and had failed. The significant fact about these and 
other Army coups is that Western-educated young Army men are 
in key positions. They are tired of “inefficiency” and want 
changes immediately. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Syria and Lebanon were under strict French control until 1945. 
The antigovernment moves, therefore, were more in the nature 
of revolts than coups. Before 1945 there were 18 armed attempts 
to oust the French; but the idea of revolting against the govern- 
ment seems to have carried over into the era of independence. 
Since 1945 Syria has witnessed three Army and police coups, of 
which the third produced the government of Colonel Adib 
Shishaikli, who is still in power. In Lebanon there was much less 
resentment of fellow-Christian France, and Lebanon, a merchant 
republic, needed peace to prosper; so it settled into what seemed 
quite a stable form of government. The Lebanese administra- 
tion resembled a feudal kingdom except that the fiefs were po- 
litical districts, not landed estates, and corruption and personal 
influence reached amazing heights. One young student in Le- 
banon aptly termed the government, “not a democracy, but an 
‘intermediacracy.’”’ Finally many disillusioned younger people 
joined the semi-Fascist Syrian National party of Antun Saadi. 
Saadi’s program called for the unification of Lebanon and Syria, 
and he seems to have been popular largely because he was a self- 
advertised dictator who promised to do something—just what, 
nobody ever knew. Saadi fell into a trap set by the Lebanese 
government after an attempted coup in 1949 and was speedily 
executed. For the next two years the government met with only 
occasional opposition, but by the summer of 1952 it was engaged 
in a grim fight with the press. A wave of newspaper editorials 
called for a, “constitutional coup d’état” to “save the nation” 
from the “gang of swindlers who swarm around government 
offices”; this led to a mass arrest of editors, a press strike, and 
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eventually to a split between the president and the premier. As 
the latter resigned, he strongly attacked the president and openly 
accused him of corruption tantamount to treason. Strict censor- 
ship was maintained, but of course within an hour most of the 
country knew the news, and the example of the Egyptian coup 
was fresh in everyone’s mind. A strike paralyzed Beirut, and the 
government collapsed. 


Military Coup in Egypt 

In Egypt a much more profound movement, led by young 
officers of the Army, seized power in July of 1952 after a tense 
and troubled year. The year began with a_ well-planned, 
eficiently run series of burnings and murders in Cairo in Janu- 
ary. Government after governmenr fell during the spring, and 
finally the proposal by King Farouk to disband the officers’ club, 
of which the present premier, General Mohammed Nagib, was 
then head, touched off the coup during the night of July 23. 
This coup took everyone by surprise. Its leader, General Nagib, 
was almost unknown, and most people thought that the old order 
was as much a part of Egypt as the pyramids. Yet, the Egyptian 
press went wild. Nagib was the hero of all time, and when he 
went to bid good-by to “Mr.” Farouk, Cairo officials responded 
by ripping down the thousands of pictures of Farouk that were 
required equipment for all offices. Meanwhile, a new government 
was organized, plans were laid for reform, and the title of pasha 
(“lord”) was abolished. A few weeks later Nagib himself moved 
into the post of premier while retaining his position as chief of 
the Army. 

In another surprise move on September 8 the Army rounded 
up most of the top officials, including some of Egypt’s richest and 
most powerful men, and interned them. Then Nagib an- 
nounced two reforms, the first calling for the reorganization and 
“purification” of all political parties and the second ordering all 
estates to be cut down to 200 acres, with the rest to be gradually 
sold in five-acre plots to the fellaheen. His radio station and the 
new Army magazine, Tahreer (‘“Liberation’’), began a powerful 
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Rose el Yusef, Cairo, September 2, 19: 


General Nagib of Egypt ousts King Farouk in this “ancient Egyptian wall- 
painting (20th century A. D.).” 


propaganda campaign of a revolutionary nature. Essentially, as 
it now appears, the aim of the new government is to break the 
economic power of the top of the social pyramid, to widen the 
middle class, and to ease the suffering of the fellaheen. Nagib’s 
real problem is likely to come from the fact that all who listen 
to the Army propaganda will expect too much—in fact, indica- 
tions are that they already do—and he will probably not be able to 
satisfy many people. But certainly, Nagib has undertaken the 
boldest reform program in Egyptian history; and internationally, 
his coup is likely to have as profound effects on the other Arab 
countries as on Egypt. Egypt has long held the position in the 
Arab world which France occupied in Europe in the first half of 
the 19th century, and its experience is bound to have great influ- 
ence on peoples throughout the area. Summing up this state of 
mind, a sociology student answered his professor’s question as to 
the possible uses of sociological tests by saying that they “would 
be helpful, in preparing for a coup d’état, to see which groups 
you could count on.” 
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How Arabs 
See the World 
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IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL “FIRST READER,” which most little Arab 
children learn by heart, is a sentence which sums up one of the 
most universal sentiments of the Arabs, “Our division is the 
cause of our weakness.” 

For the Arabs the great cultural memory is the period of their 
Empire and their unity. Today there is probably no other thing 
in the Arab world which is more feared, especially by the younger 
generation, than division. Yet the Arab world is today splintered 
into 19 political and territorial units. Differences, however, are 
not only political. The “long sleep” after the Mongol destruc- 
tions and during the Turkish domination caused the several parts 
of the Arab world to lose touch with one another and with their 
common cultural past. Thus the parts underwent different de- 
velopments and even began to speak quite different varieties of 
Arabic. Today the Arabs feel that it is one of the main tasks of 
education to repair the gaps; and the growing use of the radio, 
the press and the cinema is doing much to reunify the language. 

Religiously, also, the Arabs are disunited. Islam contains many 
sects, of which the two major ones, Sunni (orthodox) and Shi’1, 
grow out of a political split among the followers of the Prophet 
Mohammed. The original split has been deepened by different 
cultural orientations; the Sunnis are usually a state-supported 
group, and the Shi’is are a sometime-persecuted minority. In 
most of the Arab world the Sunnis predominate, but in Iraq the 
population is just about equally divided between the two. An- 
tagonism between the two has long been fanned for political rea- 
sons, and it is now a basic problem for the proponents of Arab 
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unity to smooth over past differences and mutual suspicion. 

Historically the most important reasons for disunity in the 
Arab world result from relations with the West. Starting soon 
after 1578, when the British negotiated a trade treaty with the 
Ottoman Empire, the nations of Europe began to mark off special 
areas of trading interest. These, of course, had to be protected, 
and so the flag followed. In 1622 the British occupied the en- 
trance to the Persian Gulf and began to police the gulf with two 
men-ot-war. Then, 176 years later, Napoleon landed in Egypt to 
build his “empire of the east.” British pressure and European 
affairs forced him to quit Egypt, but Napoleon’s success impressed 
the British with the need to secure their interests in this “bridge” 
to India. So in 1807 a British army invaded Egypt, only to be 
driven out by the Egyptians. 


The West—Cause of Disunity 


This, however, was a minor setback, and the 19th century wit- 
nessed the steady incursions of the Western powers into the Arab 
world. By the end of World War I virtually the entire area was 
under the control of European powers, and quite naturally each 
unit became, as much as the “parent’’ power could make it, 
economically and culturally linked with the parent. Thus the 
various parts tended to develop differently and to take on aspects 
of the different European states which governed them. 

In a negative respect also this imperialism, as well as the League 
of Nations mandate system which followed, tended to divide the 
area, as each unit had different enemies. The Syrians, who were 
conquered by the French, bitterly hated the French and tended to 
look to Britain for some relief; while the Egyptians, who were 
conquered by Britain, fought the British and tended to think 
of the French as friends. Even today this attitude—the heritage 
of having different enemies—leaves a mark. In 1952 the Spanish 
foreign minister, Alberto Martin Artajo, made a goodwill tour 
of the Arab world—the parts of it, that is, which Spain does not 
govern—and everywhere he was enthusiastically greeted. When 
asked why the enthusiasm for Spain, a young professor replied, 
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“Oh, of course we know the Spanish are imperialists, but they 
are not our imperialists, and maybe they can cause ours some 


worries.” 


Search for Unity 

Attempts at Arab unity go back to the early years of this 
century when a group of Arabs in the Ottoman government 
began to work for the decentralization of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Turks forced the movement underground, began their policy 
of ““Turkizing” the empire, and so turned the Arabs against them. 
World War I offered an opportunity; and with British encourage- 
ment, promises and gold, the “‘revolt in the desert” began. At the 
end of the war the Grand Sherif of Mecca, Husain, tried to carry 
out the plan he and the British had agreed to of creating an 
Arab state. Husain had already in 1916 declared himself “King 
ot the Arabs,” and two of his sons, Feisal and Abdullah, became 
rulers of northern parts of the Arab area. The great powers, how- 
ever, had other plans which were secretly made during the war 
between Britain, France, Italy and Russia. Russia, following the 
rise to power of the Bolsheviks, dropped out after 1917 and so lost 
the Dardanelles, while Italy was otherwise compensated. The 
French invaded Syria, ousting Feisal, and the British occupied 
their share, out of which they created Palestine, Transjordan and 
Iraq. Ensuing Arab revolts were crushed at great cost, and the 
period of the League of Nations mandates began in 1919. During 
this period separatist movements were encouraged in each new 
country and each was given a local government. Thus, in each 
country a group of people came to depend for their livelihood on 
the separation and, of course, could only lose by unification. As 
one Arab who spent many years in the United States put it, “To 
all our other problems was added the fact that it’s much better 
to be a big fish in a little pond.” 

Today in the Arab world there is considerable suspicion of 
some of the mandate-created states. Jordan in particular is sus- 
pect to many because it is economically dependent on Britain, 
and its army is commanded by a British general. Its late king, 
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Abdullah, according to many Arabs, especially the Palestine 
refugees, was a British puppet. And most Arabs would probably 
agree with the Baghdad paper Sada al Ahali, which wrote on 
December 12, 1951 that “the condition in Libya is, from various 
points of view, similar to that of Jordan on account of its British 
advisers, British financial aid, British troops and control of mili- 
tary bases for an unlimited period.” 


The Arab League 

Saudi Arabia, a nonmandate state, did much to lay the ground- 
work for a pan-Arab organization. In 1936 it signed pacts with 
both Egypt and Iraq (in 1937 Yemen adhered to the latter) of 
“Islamic brotherhood and Arab race.” Then in 1943 British 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden dropped a hint in Parliament 
that the Arabs might do well to draw closer together (presumably 
to protect themselves against the Vichy French), and two of 
Britain’s staunchest friends in the Arab world, Nahas Pasha, then 
premier of Egypt, and Nuri as-Said, then premier of Iraq, quickly 
took the hint. After a series of meetings with the other rulers, 
they were able to launch the “League of the Arab States” in 1945. 

Since its formation the League has acted as a spokesman for 
its seven members: Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen. However, it has often been the object of con- 
siderable suspicion on the part of the Arabs. It has often been 
accused of being a British puppet or of being merely an extension 
of the Egyptian foreign office (its secretary general being an 
Egyptian ambassador and its offices being in Egypt). To the 
entire younger generation it was little more than a proof of their 
accusations and fears. Azzam Pasha, its secretary general until 
September 1952, is regarded as the prime example of the old 
school of nationalists, and to the new school he seemed to sum 
up the League. This won him the nickname, known all over the 
Arab world, of abu kalam (‘‘the father of talk”). 

In September of 1952, shortly after the Nagib coup d’état in 
Egypt, the League got a new secretary general, Abdel Khalek 
Massouna, former Egyptian foreign minister; and Egypt, the 
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major member of the League, announced that much would have 
to be changed in the League. However, any attempts at closer 
unity in the Arab world will have to overcome major obstacles 
of particularism, conflicting ambitions, suspicions, different cul- 
tural orientations and religious antagonisms. Inevitably linked 
with this weakness in disunity is one of the most bitter issues in 
the thought of the Arabs—the existence of Israel. 


The Arabs and Israel 


No issue has attracted more attention in the Arab world 
for the past 20 years than the question of Palestine. Rarely 
a day passes that some aspect of the Palestine conflict between 
the Arabs and the Zionists fails to appear on the front pages 
of every newspaper in the Arab world, and rare indeed are con- 
versations in which Palestine does not play a significant part. 
The reasons for this, from the Arab point of view, are simple. 
The Arabs are at war (now under truce) with Israel; 850,000 
Arab refugees from Palestine are living in tent camps in Jordan, 
Syria, Lebanon and the desert strip around Gaza in “Arab Pales- 
tine”; and the Arabs, whose principal fears after 150 years of 
penetration by the West are of Western domination, see in Israel 
the final phase of imperialism, the coming of the West physically 
into the heart of the Middle East. 

In the West, few issues have been more publicized than the 
Palestine case. Yet a few aspects of the Arab view are not widely 
known to the West. First, the mounting tempo of the Palestine 
conflict was the main force in driving a number of Arabs into 
the Nazi camp at the beginning of World War II. Most Arabs 
looked upon Palestine as a glaring example of Western treachery. 
From their point of view Palestine did not belong to Britain and 
could not be given away by the British in the Balfour Declara- 
tion; and even if Britain had the right to assign Palestine, it had 
previously assigned the area to the Arabs as a part of the agree- 
ment under which they entered World War I against the Turks. 
Secondly, the Palestine issue shattered the faith of many Arabs 
in Western morality. As one young student put it, “Anti-Semi- 
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tism is a deplorable Western disease. . . . We aren’t anti-Semites; 
we are also Semites. Yet this Western problem is being smoothed 
over at our expense. Is that your idea of right?” And to the 
Arabs in general the defeat in Palestine came as just one more 
humiliation. It made plain to them their weakness, division and 
corruption. For the Egyptian Army, which had been sold worth- 
less equipment by a corrupt government, the Palestine war was 
the last straw. For all Arabs it was a tremendous shock. 


Arab Refugees 

As reminders of the Arab countries’ defeat, some 850,000 desti- 
tute, pathetic Arab refugees from Palestine are circulating among 
the surrounding countries. To date, almost five years after the 
war, they are still unsettled, are living in ragged tents, idle, hope- 
less, with less than $2 worth of food monthly to keep alive, un- 
able to do anything other than to raise a new generation which . 
knows nothing of any life outside of the refugee camps. They 
are kept mobile because the Arabs want them to return to 
Palestine, because only one or two governments could admit 
their military defeat by the Israelis, and because the economies 
of the Arab states are too weak to support an additional several 
hundred thousand people. 

Many individuals and newspapers talk of a “second round”’ of 
the Palestine war. For most Arabs it is probably a sort of dream 
of revenge, and at present the Arab states are not physically 
capable of carrying on a war. However, these same states have 
a very real fear that Israel will sooner or later invade one or more 
of the Arab states, and frontier incidents .are well publicized in 
the Arab press. In Egypt, however, the attitude seems to be that 
the war is over for good. One hears little talk of Palestine out- 
side the government, and for the government, General Nagib 
answered a question as to the likelihood of a second round by 
saying that “Egypt is friendly with all the world.” Egypt also 
voted down the proposal in the Arab League meeting September 
10-23 by Iraq’s Dr. Fadhel Jamali to confiscate all Jewish property 
in the Arab world. 
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Betore the creation of Israel many people in the West hoped 
that a modern state would be a good example for the Arabs. 
Actually nothing of the sort has resulted. Israel is isolated from 
the Arabs by a trade and personal-passage boycott. No one can 
enter legally the Arab world who has visited Israel, and some 
American companies which trade with Israel are banned by the 
Arabs. Moreover, the Palestine war was taken as an excuse to 
crack down on the more liberal and radical reformers in the Arab 
countries. An anti-Zionist hysteria swept the Arab countries, and 
many young men who were critical of their governments were 
imprisoned as Zionists. The fact was that for many years, par- 
ticularly in Egypt, Zionism was used as a scapegoat for domestic 
ills, and finally, when the situation became critical enough, some 
of the governments invoked the crisis to get rid of their domestic 


enemies, charging them with Zionist activities. 


Treatment of Jewish Minorities 


Jewish minorities naturally have suffered from the conflict. 
By the late 1930’s anti-Jewish riots had broken out in Iraq, and 
in the other countries the situation became increasingly tense. 
Before the issue of Zionism arose, Jewish and other minorities 
were better treated probably in the world of Islam than under 
any other religious system. But the pressure of the Arab’s Pales- 
tine defeat and the mass flight of the Palestinian Arabs led the 
Arabs to look upon resident Jews in much the same way as 
Americans looked on the Japanese-Americans after Pearl Harbor. 
In the end most Jews left the Arab countries—although a number 
still remain in Egypt, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq—and, in leaving, 
lost their citizenship, homes and property. 

For the near future, peace with Israel, in spite of considerable 
pressure from the West, is not likely in most of the Arab states. 
Few of the Arab states would gain, while at least one, Lebanon, 
would lose from peace with Israel. For the time being, the general 
official attitude is that expressed by the Baghdad paper Liwa Al 
Istiklal on August 18, 1952: ““The million Arab refugees are wel- 
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come in any Arab country they wish to live in, but such a solu- 
tion... kills the problem. . . . A Palestinian organization should 
be established to look after the interests of the Palestinians and 
to prepare them for a second round with Israel. .. . The Pales- 
tine problem made the Arabs face a test. They are either worthy 
of living or not. The refugee problem is one phase of this 
tragedy which we should solve in such a way as do real nations.” 


UN, League and Mandate Powers 


Most of the present Arab states developed under League of 
Nations mandates. For most of them the League represented a 
collection of big powers or the one big power which held the man- 
date for a certain area. Naturally the Arabs got the idea that the 
League, as represented by the mandate, was a yoke to be thrown 
off as soon as possible. In at least one Case, that of Iraq, the 
League seemed to support the idea of gradualness in the British 
withdrawal, an idea which the Arabs strongly disliked. Con- 
sidering the number of revolts against the mandatory powers, 
it is fair to say that the League of Nations as represented on the 
spot by Britain, France and Italy was the enemy of the Arabs in 
the years between World War I and World War II. 

As heir to this feeling, the United Nations came onto the scene 
in the bitter days of the Palestine war. The UN could not satisfy 
the Arabs, and so has reaped a large amount of the hatred which 
enveloped the conflict. Since the war the UN’s two major agen- 
cies in the Arab world, the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
and the UN Relief and Works Agency, have won little more than 
ill will from the Arabs, especially from the refugees in the camps. 
And in the recent dispute of the North Africans with the French 
over Tunisia and Morocco, the failure of the UN to take a less 
pro-French decision still further undermined its prestige. Disillu- 
sionment with the UN is now fairly general, and most Arabs 
would agree with the Baghdad newspaper As Sijjil, which wrote 
on December 17, 1951 that “the UN becomes happy when it hears 
of a new injustice to the Arabs from any imperialist power, and 
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therefore it began procrastinating on the Moroccan issue on the 
advice of France and its imperialist friends.” 

Thus the Arabs, from their perspective of League of Nations 
mandates, Big Power politics and the Palestine, Tunisia and 
Morocco cases, in which the European and American nations 
lined up against them, often criticize the UN. Many Arabs have 
declared in speeches, books and articles that the international 
organization talks of peace and democracy but is interested in 
them “only when it is the Russians who endanger them.” Never- 
theless, six Arab nations belong to the United Nations and take 
an active part in its debates. 
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Islam, Communism 
and Soviet Russia 








SOME OF THE YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN of the Arab world have 
become Communists. Just how many is anybody’s guess, but it 
seems likely that most of the guesses are rather wild. Since in 
every country of the Arab world except Lebanon communism is 
either a death or a prison offense, there is little open expression 
of Communist ideas except for one or two infrequent under- 
ground newspapers. The general disillusionment of the young 
Western-educated people with democracy is certainly driving 
many to other ideologies with as yet untried answers to the area’s 
problems. Yet, all too frequently, everyone who wants to change 
the present order is labeled a Communist. Some are so labeled 
for wanting in their own homelands the things they saw and ex- 
perienced in their school days in the United States. Actually 
there is very little developed ideology of any sort. And the popu- 
lar idea of Communist agents slinking around darkened bazaars 
simply does not hold. The Arab world needs little agitation. 


_ It has a bountiful supply of great social problems, and the spread 


of education—especially the growth of the cinema—provides more 
than enough hints that the present way of life in poverty and 
misery is not inevitable. 

Communism is still not an issue with the fellaheen. The rea- 
son, some Western writers say, is that Islam provides a great 
bulwark against communism. They believe that Muslims would 
rather die than live under a Communist state. Yet today in the 
Central Asian parts of the U.S.S.R. and in China some 50 million 
Muslims are living under communism. Other Western writers 
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have said that the Arabs are too individualistic to become Com- 
munists. This may have some degree of truth when applied to 
Bedouins of the desert, but in the great rural slums the answer 
is much more likely to be simply ignorance and suspicion. 

Certainly, no one can deny that the vast majority of the fella- 
heen would have good reason to accept any ideology which would 
promise to alleviate their misery. They are now growing aware 
that they have a problem, and if their present rulers fail to solve 
their problem, it would seem likely that not many more years 
will pass before they will begin to participate in deciding how to 
attempt solutions. As The Manchester Guardian commented, 
the growing awareness of the unnecessariness of their plight, to- 
gether with slow and unsure attempts to change it, makes an 
explosive mixture. 

Religious men and the very pious among them know little of 
the writings of Marx and Lenin. For them the Koran contains 
all wisdom. However, they have seen in communism a strong 
antireligious movement. So in spite of such Soviet propaganda 
moves as the circulation of photographs of Muslims praying in 
mosques in the U.S.S.R.’s six predominantly Muslim republics, 
most Arab Muslims oppose communism on theological grounds. 
In Iraq, for example, a leading sheikh published in 1951 a book 
attacking communism as polytheism, calling on all Muslims to 
unite with Christians (whom the Shi’is consider ritually unclean) 
and Jews to fight this basic peril to all religion. 


Desire for ‘Change’ 

Among the Christians of Lebanon, however, there has been 
some favorable reaction to communism. The reason stems, as so 
often in the Middle East, from historical associations. The 
fact that communism is associated with Russia, the traditional 
patron and protector of the Lebanese Greek Orthodox, endears 
it to the hearts of some of the Greek Orthodox. Years ago many 
Lebanese Greek Orthodox villagers used to keep portraits or 
posters of the Russian Tsar and Tsarina in their living rooms; 
now many are reputed to have transfered their allegiance and 
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their pictures to closet or bedroom photos of Stalin and the new 
Russian patriarch. 

What is significant for Americans is that the Arabs are in- 
creasingly accepting the idea that communism is equated with 
change, while democracy is equated with the status quo. America 
has several strikes against it because of its stand on the Palestine 
and Moroccan issues; Russia is an unknown quantity, since it 
never has been in the Arab world. Many Arabs, consequently, 
are speculating about Russia and communism. Certainly the 
most universal sentiment in the Arab world is the idea that the 
Arabs need changes. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the greatest asset of communism in the Arab world is that its 
whole dogma has been conveniently boiled down into the one 


word—“change.” 
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Dreams, Dollars 
and Americans 








‘““TEN YEARS AGO,” LAMENTED AN American of many years’ resi- 
dence in the Arab world, ‘“‘an American flag on a car was like 
a letter of recommendation from the Prophet. Now it is likely 
to be a good target.” Bombings of American legations and 
United States Information Service offices show that our flag has 
indeed become a target, and many Americans are confused and 
angry about it. “We aren’t colonialists,” said a young Foreign 
Service officer, ‘‘and yet they seem to hate us even more than 
Britain and France; I just don’t get it.” 

To find the answer one must go back to the beginnings of Arab- 
American relations, see what ideas the Arabs then obtained about 
us, and follow the events which have led to their widespread re- 


sentment. 


Role of Missionaries 


In 1820 a handful of American Presbyterian missionaries 


- landed in the shrunken, walled village of Beirut. The odds that 


the missionaries found against them must have been quite dis- 
couraging. There were no Protestants for them to work amongst; 
there were almost no Bibles or other books available; and very 
few people could read or write. 

So, before they could turn to the task of conversion, they had 
to equip themselves and the people in whose midst they would 
work. This led the missionaries to study Arabic, to set up 
schools, and to import a printing press (for which they designed 
one of the first modern type-faces, American Arabic). By 1866 
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they had opened 33 schools and in that year founded the Syrian 
Protestant College (now called the American University of 
Beirut) , which was to become the birthplace of Arab nationalism 
in the Levant and one of the main funnels through which ideas 
from the West were carried to the young men and women of the 
awakening Arab world. Always the missionaries managed to put 
‘good works” first and let their religious conversions result from 
these works. The American Presbyterian, as well as the Dutch 
Reformed and United Presbyterian missionaries, founded schools 
in Lebanon, Syria, Egypt and Iraq and hospitals in what were 
then even more remote spots. Stories are still woven around the 
names of some of the early figures, and all are still highly re- 
spected. All in all, the Arab view of America was of an America 
acting in its best Sunday manner. 

As the years went on, the American University of Beirut and 
the numerous other schools founded by Americans blended in 
with Arab surroundings. They never tried, as did the French 
and some of the British schools, to supplant the Arabic language 
and culture with those of the West, and pointedly stayed away 
from politics. Thus they won the trust of the Arabs. What they 
did, however, was to carry into the Arab world some of the lofti- 
est ideas of the West, and it is certainly partly as a reflection of 
the ideas of the French and American revolutions that Arab na- 
tionalism has grown. In praise of the American missionaries’ 
work a noted Arab historian wrote that “the intellectual effer- 
vescence which marked the first stirrings of the Arab revival 
owes most to their labors.” 


Effect of Self-Determination 

In the same tradition came the pronouncements of Woodrow 
Wilson on “self-determinism” in World War I. America’s very 
failure at the Paris Peace Conference gave to it a lofty position 
above the shady wranglings of Britain, France and Italy over the 
corpse of the former “Sick Man” of the Middle East. But some 
Arabs lost hope in America, realizing that America was a long way 
away and that the powers on the spot were Britain and France. 
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Meanwhile, thousands of Syrians and Lebanese flocked to the 
United States. America was to them a great bank, and they were 
there to draw out money so that they could retire in luxury to 
their native villages. Family loyalties required them to send home 
some of their earnings, and they also sent on glowing reports of 
America. In part, no doubt, they painted America in rosy hues 
so as to boost their own personal prestige with their fellow vil- 
lagers. Then, when they returned, they walked down gang- 
planks, more American than the flag. To assembled relatives 
nothing was too good to say about their temporary homes, and 
what they could show of America—their life-savings—seemed in 
the rural economy of the Levant to be vast sums of money. So 
they speedily became some of the richer and more influential 
men in their villages. Once resettled, they spun around America 
romances that rival those told of Baghdad, long after its destruc- 
tion, in the Arabian Nights. America was “such stuff as dreams 


are made on.” 


Impact of American Movies 

Soon the American movies followed, and their impact was 
overwhelming. No one in America had aches and pains, no one 
was ever hungry or unhappy, problems just melted away in a 
romantic whirl, and everyone got rich at 25. It was incredible; 
but then, it was America. Take a fairly typical movie and put 
yourself in the place of a clerk who supports several children and 
a few relatives on the equivalent of $50 a month. His house is 
tiny and dark. If he has running water, he is among the fortunate. 
When the winter rains come, his sewers almost always overflow 
and his roof leaks. A movie to him is a rare treat, a unique 
opportunity to escape his sick children and the drab world of 
his problems. 

The lights dim, and Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House 
flashes on the screen. The dazzled clerk sees “poor” Mr. Bland- 
ings so cramped in a bright, modern six-room apartment that 
his bulging closets keep popping open, he and his two neat, 
healthy children get in each others’ way in the spotless, tiled 
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bathroom, and the maid makes too much noise in the kitchen. 
Finally, this typical American can stand it no longer; so he jumps 
in his big convertible and drives out to the swanky residential 
district to buy a house. But as the house he buys doesn’t stand 
straight enough to suit him, he tears it down and builds a brand 
new one. Naturally, being just an average American, he does 
not have $25,000 handy. He is on the brink of ruin when he 
thinks up an advertising jingle (of which the Arabic translation 
is even more foolish than the English original). Somehow that 
solves all his problems, and he lives happily ever after. The 
lights go on, and the clerk is forced back into his own world 
full of problems, monotony, insecurity and frustration. America 
to him—and he has seen it—is a few notches above Mohammed's 
version of Heaven. The Arabian Nights were nothing compared 


to this. 


America and Palestine 

World War II brought America back to the Middle East. In 
the intervening 20 years the Arabs had become so bitterly op- 
posed to Britain and France that some openly sided with the 
Axis and many secretly rejoiced at each Allied setback. Iraq went 
over to the Germans; Syria served, under a Vichy administration, 
as a Luftwaffe base; and Egypt was so unsure who its enemies 
were that it took a British show of force in the pre-dawn hours 
of February 4, 1942 (when Rommel was nearing El Alamein) to 
force King Farouk to cooperate with the Allies. This was the 
general situation—Arab hatred of America’s allies—with which 
Washington was confronted. The traditional love of America 
was a big asset. An even bigger one was represented by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms and Wendell Willkie’s One World. 
These were on everyones’ lips then and are still frequently quoted 
by the Arabs. A spade was being called a spade in the Old World 
by Willkie, and Roosevelt was showing the way to a New World. 
In the Arabs’ view the American turtle had come out of his shell 
with a vengeance and, if this were possible, America’s stock soared 


even higher. 
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As the war ended, one of America’s first gestures was to put 
pressure on the French to get out of Syria and Lebanon after 
they had just put down by shelling a revolt in the city of Damas- 
cus, the 18th rising of the Arabs since 1919. The Arab states 
were invited to the San Francisco conference on the organization 
of the United Nations and looked to America as their natural 
ally and long-awaited champion. Then, as the months passed, 
the issue of Palestine began to come between the Arabs and 
America. Increasingly during the years since 1945 America be- 
came known in the Arab world as the main supporter of Zionism. 
Finally, in 1948 the Palestine war flared, and the Arabs—particu- 
larly those educated in American schools—came to hate America 
and things American as men can only hate the things which have 
been to them precious symbols. America was not just a big 
power turned against the Arabs. It was the longtime good friend, 
the land of dreams, the idealist among nations, which in their 
opinion had let them down. A wave of bombings of American 
ofices and demonstrations against America broke out, and many 
young Arabs echoed the sentiments of a young doctor in Baghdad: 
“Let’s be frank, America is our worst enemy. . . . America is 
responsible for our defeat in Palestine, first for supplying arms, 
money and men to the Zionists, then for enforcing a truce when 
we were winning.” All over the Arab world the American flag 
became a target for hostility. 

This general attitude, after nearly five intervening years, still 
prevails. American offices in Damascus were bombed in March 
1952 and in Baghdad were burned in November 1952. To 
various pleas for peace and reasonableness the newspaper Al 
Yaqdhah of Baghdad answered rather typically, on April 7, 
1952: “The Jews of Palestine have taught us that the Ameri- 
cans, as the other imperialist countries, do not care for jus- 
tice and only believe in the fait accompli.” And recently the 
issues raised by the desire of Moroccan and Tunisian nationalists 
for independence from France, together with America’s reluctance 
to do anything about helping the Arabs, are only aggravating 
Arab disillusionment. As the almost legendary old leader of the 
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North African Rif independence movement of the 1920's, the 
Emir Abd el Krim, said, “Il am always astonished by the Ameri- 
can position. After all of the hopes arising from the war—many 
of which were fulfilled in Indonesia and Libya—America always 
supports the French in their imperialistic aims in Indochina and 
North Africa. America’s position certainly surprises us.” And 
the newspaper Al Akhbar on March 29, 1952 wrote that “if the 
Soviet Union spent millions to propagate hatred against the 
Western powers in the Middle East, it would not have achieved as 
much success as did M. de Hauteclocque (the French High Com- 
missioner) in one single order, the arresting of the Tunisian 
premier.” Al Yagdhah declared that “Tunisia has become a 
bargaining point between the Anglo-Americans and the French 
in order to force the latter to submit to their policy in Germany.” 

In general, America’s position in the Arab world for the past 
few years resembles that of a man who is trying to maintain not 
only friendly relations but an active partnership with two men 
who are doing their best to knock each other’s teeth out. The 
Arabs are bitterly opposed to the French and the British, and are 
at war with Israel. Caught in the middle, America is bound to 


get hit. 


Reaction to U.S. Aid 

Recent American programs have done little to change the 
attitudes which emerged from the Palestine war. America is still 
the object of suspicion and of considerable hatred. Yet unlike 
the resentment of the Arabs toward the French, the feeling to- 
ward America is not deep-seated. One of America’s most bitter 
opponents in the area, a newspaper editor, said, “It is because 
we so thoroughly believe in your ideals and because we so com- 
pletely respect our past relations that we cannot believe the 
present state can last. If your policy toward us changes, we will 
quickly go back to our old feelings.” And in Baghdad the 
newspaper Liwa Al Istiklal, brushing aside American offers 
of aid and loans—which many Arabs refer to as “the Ameri- 
can policy of buying friends’’—said, “All we want from the 
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United States is to put an end to its support of imperialistic 
policies represented in the creation of Israel, . . . and [of] British, 
French and Spanish imperialist policy in Egypt, Tunisia, Mo- 
rocco and other Arab countries.” 

Since 1948 American government personnel has flocked into 
the Arab world, and American money has circulated freely. The 
results, however, have not always been those expected. The 
reasons are complicated and require more space than is available, 
but in summary it might be well to point out a few of the Arab 
attitudes which the influx of Americans and American money 
have engendered. 

In the first place, although the Arabs are largely illiterate and 
are bowed down under numerous problems, they strongly resent 
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being called, and treated as, a “backward” people—yet that un- 
fortunate word has set the tone for the American approach. In 
the second place, the job of “selling” the Arabs on America has 
been conducted rather like a tooth paste sales campaign, and the 
Arabs resent the high pressure. In some cases, free news releases 
from the offices of the United States Information Service have 
supplanted commercial press services, and all of the offices put 
out a mass of material unequalled in Arab history. A prevalent 
reaction was summed up by the Beirut paper ad-Dabbour on 
July 25, 1952. Discussing the “tens of thousands of well-printed, 
attractively illustrated publications” of USIS, it commented, “We 
have seen them everywhere, carried by young and old, in lawyers’ 
offices, restaurants, editors’ offices, and with vegetable vendors. 
We have never, however, seen anybody leafing through them or 
reading them; . . . 80 percent merely goes into wastebaskets or 
is used as wrapping paper.” And in spite of the excellent libraries, 
music collections, films and scholarship programs which USIS 
offers, many young men and women boycott USIS. The fact, as 
the Arabs put it, is that they resent being ‘‘bought,” and most of 
them look upon USIS and its British and French counterparts 
as a more subtle version of the sort of foreign influence they have 
only just thrown off. In short, many of the USIS offices are hard 
put to attract an audience. Some, in Baghdad and Damascus, 
have done a better job of attracting bombs. 

Point Four itself has met with a reception which was apparently 
not expected. There are several reasons for the Arabs’ cold re- 
sponse. One of the most important to the younger Arabs was 
summed up by an engineer as follows: ‘You know, the real 
reason why many of us fear Point Four is that we know what its 
results will be. You know how corrupt and undemocratic our 
present governments are. Well, Point Four will just help them 
to stay in power a few years longer, and will keep us from solving 
our real problems until perhaps too late.’’ Many other, Western- 
educated young men have long felt their way blocked, both for 
advancement and for putting into practice some of what they 
have learned from the West, by the importation of French and 
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English “experts.” Key positions in the mandate governments 
were always held by non-Arabs, and today many non-Arabs still 
occupy these key positions. So for a large number of technicians 
and professionals the coming of American technicians and “ex- 
perts” seems just like the old story under a new name. However, 
one also hears some expressions of appreciation about the Point 
Four program. It is interesting to note, moreover, that when a 
government plans to reform, as does the present Egyptian govern- 
ment, any aid—especially Point Four—is welcomed by everyone. 
General Nagib set the tone by saying that “Point Four aid will 
surely raise the standard of life in Egypt.” 

The Arabs, like all people, need to be appealed to-in human 
terms. And undoubtedly the most popular act in postwar years 
in the Arab world was the so-called “Operation Haj” of the 
summer of 1952. It involved the transport of several thousand 
pilgrims to Mecca after they had been stranded by commercial 
airlines in Beirut. The United States Air Force sent to Beirut a 
dozen planes, and in flights around the clock got all the pilgrims 
to Mecca before the deadline. The press acclaim was universally 
favorable. In Beirut, for example, the most anti-American paper, 
Ash-Sharq, on August 27, 1952 pointed out the interest America 
would have in the propaganda value of the gesture, but then re- 
marked that “there is no doubt, whether we like it or not, that 
they deserve to be thanked by the pilgrims and to be respected 


by public opinion.” 











The Big Ifs 
of the Arab World 








THE ARABS TODAY ARE IN THE DELICATE position of realizing that 
they have: great social problems which demand solutions but 
without having as yet decided how to go about the task. Some 
think that the problems can only be solved by Westernization, 
and to that end a number of Arabs have become advocates of 
democracy, fascism or communism. But increasingly the thought 
of the Arabs is turning away from the West, in an attempt to 


find in the Islamic heritage elements that can be built into , 


answers for their modern problems. Muslim revival movements, 
such as the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood, have caught the 
imagination of many. 

The vast majority of educated men and women of the Arab 
world, however, are not sure where the future is leading them. 
Many doubt that the Arab world can solve its basic problems 
until the Arabs undergo a combination reformation and revolu- 
tion, and it is probably the most universal sentiment of the 
younger Arabs that everything must be torn down before a new 
world can be built. As to just what the nature of this new world 
will be, most Arabs have not expressed themselves except in the 
most general terms, but the consensus is that the present condi- 
tion cannot last long. 

If democracy can recapture the imagination of the Arabs and 
overcome the formidable oppositions of the present social system, 
the Arab world might be able to develop its own brand of democ- 
racy. If reforms in Islam can alleviate the suffering and satisfy 
the discontent of enough of the people, some modified form of 
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Islamic state may return. But if these two cannot be revitalized by 
the Arabs themselves, then communism will win by default. For 
in the Arab world today there are the elements of the most revo- 
lutionary of all situations—the awareness of enormous problems 
and the present inability to solve them. 





Suggested Reading 


Naturally, most Arabs express their thoughts in their native language, 
Arabic. However, a few books in English give indications of the opinions 
of Arabs, of the movements of political thought and action in the Arab 
world, and of the context in which Arab thought has developed. 

One of the best books on the nationalist period is The Arab Awakening 
by George Antonius (New York, Lippincott, 1939). For the influence of 
Westernization on one Arab, see Edward Atiyah, An Arab Tells His Story 
(London, J. Murray, 1946). The religious context is clearly presented in 
H. A. R. Gibb, Mohammedanism (Home University Library of Mod- 
ern Knewiedge; Toronto, Oxford, 1949) or Arthur S. Tritton, Jslam (Hut- 
chinson’s University Library; London, Hutchinson, 1951). The modern 
development of Islam is covered in Charles C. Adams, Islam and Modernism 
in Egypt (London, Oxford, 1933) and H. A. R. Gibb, Modern Trends in 
Islam (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1947). The Legacy of Islam, 
Sir Thomas W. Arnold and Alfred Guillaume, eds. (London, Oxford, 1931), 
contains a series of articles on Islam’s contributions to the West; and such 
modern political and economic studies as Charles Issawi, Egypt (1947), 
Majid Khadduri, Independent Iraq (1951), and Albert H. Hourani, Syria and 
Lebanon (1946), all published by Oxford under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London, show some of the effects of the 
West in the modern Middle East. 

One of the best and most honest books on the area is Doreen Warriner, 
Land and Poverty in the Middle East (Toronto, Oxford, under auspices of 
RITA, 1947). 

Of general histories, there are many. A good short one is Bernard Lewis, 
The Arabs in History (Hutchinson’s University Library; London, Hutchinson, 
1950). On most aspects of Arab-American affairs, little is written, but 
on Palestine there is a vast amount of literature. However, one of the 
few which portrays the Arab point of view is Millar Burrows, Palestine 
Is Our Business (Philadelphia, Westminister, 1949). And a good rapid 
survey of the Arab world and environs is Carlton Coon, Caravan (New York, 
Holt, 1951). Perhaps the best sources of information are the more than 
1,000 Arab students currently studying in American colleges and universities. 
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American Business and 
the Arab World 


by W. Jack Butler 














How CAN AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN who are friendly to the Arabs 
help to create an environment favorable to the economic de- 
velopment of the Arab world? This is one of the toughest 
problems facing United States planners who have to deal with 
the Middle East. 

At this time it is only the recognition by a few Arab 
leaders that American dollars and technical assistance are needed 
to develop their countries which keeps American influence from 
declining sharply. Certainly it is not friendship for the American 
people which buoys our prestige—that was dissipated with the 
partition of Palestine—and except for Turkey, it is not fear of 
the Russian military menace, or else why have proposals for an 
Anglo-American-supported Middle East defense command been 
brusquely refused? Where American private enterprise has de- 
veloped comparatively few contacts, as in non-oil countries like 
Syria, American influence is at a low point. 

American businessmen in this part of the world are faced with 
the possibility that the present desire of many Arab leaders to 
work with them on an economic level may be swept away under 
the overwhelming pressure of anti-Western public opinion. Given 
almost any excuse, the resentment of the Arab people may be 
whipped up enough to make it impossible to do business. With 
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the political scene changing rapidly in the Middle East, there 
is always the chance that political opportunities may rally sufh- 
cient public support, as they did in Iran, to drive foreign busi- 
nessmen out. 

Along with the threat of attack by nationalist extremist ele- 
ments, another factor is emerging which may create difficulties. 
This grows out of the electrifying rise to power of Major General 
Mohammed Nagib in Egypt and Colonel Adib Shishaikli in Syria. 
These men have captured the admiration of Arabs everywhere. 
They are fast becoming symbolic of a new independent spirit in 
the Middle East that is gaining greater and greater support. This 
in itself is good, but the fact that they are leaders of non-oil 
countries and have political power throughout the Arab world 
can mean that they will demand a greater voice in oil discus- 
sions and a larger share in the benefits that go to oil-producing 
countries. Failing this, nationalist leaders may back regional 
efforts to push foreign oil interests out as they did at the height 


of the Arab-Jewish conflict. 


Business Should Help People 

What is needed most is to spread the benefits of Ameri- 
can-managed industrial development as far as_ possible, 
both on a country-wide and a regional level, and to make the 
extent of industry’s contributions known to the people. Then 
those Arabs who have been hurt by the impact of new industries 
can begin to share in their rewards; great contrasts in material 
wealth can be gradually reduced; the governments of non-oil 
countries can be placated; and the vast majority of Arabs can 
begin to realize how American business helps everyone, not just 
a small group of the wealthy. 

Before the oil boom, nomadic tribesmen in the Persian Gulf 
area tended their herds of sheep and camels. Pearling, fishing and 
date farming were the mainstays of the economy. With the com- 
ing of oil these occupations moved into the background. Young 
pearl-divers and Bedouin herders became oil-company employees. 
Inflation and altered eating habits created difficulties for date 
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farmers. Cities and towns not close to oil operations began to 
shrivel up. Oil brought benefits to some but hardships to others. 

It is under these changing conditions that American business- 
men should attempt to bring local economies back into balance 
by encouraging the development of activities outside the main 
operations of oil companies. Here are some of the ways business- 
men can do this. They can make certain that local merchants and 
contractors get first chance at the company’s products—and at a 
good price. They can advise farmers in methods for improving 
their production. They can assume leadership in educational and 
medical programs. They can encourage the construction of power 
plants, communications systems, commercial buildings and so on 
by supplying technical assistance and loaning some money. And 
they can buy as many products as possible from local merchants 
and manufacturers. In short, the people as a whole must be pro- 
vided with material benefits and personal satisfactions as com- 
pensations for living in an industrial community that is run by 


outsiders. 


Need for Transportation 

The chief obstacles which prevent commercial and industrial 
growth on a regional level in the Middle East are economic na- 
tionalism and lack of transportation routes and equipment. It 
is obviously not our right to attempt to alter the first obstacle 
except through indirect means. The second, however, can be sur- 
mounted. If an adequate transportation system is built up, un- 
doubtedly economic nationalism will decline as it becomes ap- 
parent that much can be gained by a relatively free exchange of 
goods and currency between the Arab nations. Even with the 
present rate of agricultural and industrial production in the Arab 
world, there is need to provide additional marketing outlets. Iraq 
and Syria are potential buyers of much larger quantities of 
Egyptian cotton than they are currently importing. The Levan- 
tine nations could secure a big market for their fruits and vege- 
tables if they had the means to reach the expanding oil-producing 
areas in arid Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. And the butane gas 
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which is now largely dissipated in the oil fields could be a source 
of heat and power for the non-oil countries if pressure-tank trucks 
and railroad cars and a transportation network were available. 
It seems quite evident, also, that the establishment of such a 
system would tend to strengthen support for irrigation and indus- 
trial projects now being planned and developed at a local level 
by both American businessmen and Point Four representatives. 

It seems justifiable to place the development of such a system 
at the top of the priority list of projects that should be encouraged 
by United States economic planners. W. L. Moore, former presi- 
dent of the Arabian American Oil Company and now an indus- 
trial consultant in Beirut, is pushing hard at the present time to 
gain sponsorship for the organization of a project, analogous to 
the Port of New York Authority, which would link the Arab 
states with just such a network of highways. He would establish 
Damascus as the focal point of a system that would radiate out 
to the Mediterranean and all the main population centers. If 
toll charges are levied on users, the project could be ultimately 
self-financing. 

There are, of course, many other things that American busi- 
nessmen can do to help preserve their position, but to give them 
more than cursory mention is beyond the scope of this article. 
It is sufficient to state that among them is the principle of non- 
involvement in Arab politics. Businessmen should remain neu- 
tral and not attempt to direct the political tides that shift so 
often in the area. Their role should be one of politically im- 
partial advisers. Ideally, they would establish themselves in a 
moral and intellectual position that would make their recom- 
mendations seem inherently right regardless of political circum- 
stances. 

Even though it may be necessary to put up with a little less 
than Western efficiency, nationals of the countries where Ameri- 
can business operates should be elevated to important positions 
in the organization as soon as possible. Until this takes place, 
the relationship between management and its employees and the 
public will always be one of “we” and “they.” American busi- 
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nessmen should establish a vigorous training program so that 
productivity can be increased and management can meet the 
demands of employees for advancement without handing down 
rewards out of altruism. 


Use of Nationals 

In this training process, nationals should be brought along 
through improving their job ability as rapidly as possible, but 
not at the expense of losing pride in the ways of their own people. 
It is ill-advised to encourage them to change their style of dress 
or to consider English as a superior language. Also, it is not de- 
sirable to send young nationals to the United States until they 
have acquired a mature outlook. One company which had this 
kind of a program found that when some of the students returned, 
they had lost their pride in their former way of life and were 
unable to work happily with their own people or to handle super- 
visory assignments. Nationals should be encouraged to accept the 
changing pace of industrial progress, but not to give up their 
religious and cultural values. 

American employees who are assigned to the Middle East 
should receive prior training to familiarize them with the lan- 
guage and customs of the Arab people. They should be condi- 
tioned in advance to accept Arab cultural standards. Under the 
best circumstances there should be an atmosphere of mutual 
respect and understanding surrounding the business and social 
relationships of Arabs and Americans. The American can help 
‘ to create this atmosphere by learning about the history and 
customs of the Arabs, not as a collector of tourists’ curiosities, 
but as one who recognizes the social obligations that go with 
doing business in other peoples’ countries. If American employ- 
ees can be conditioned to avoid inflicting on nationals the many 
little rebuffs, indignities and snubs which have been characteristic 
of colonial rule in many parts of the world, much will have been 
accomplished to win the Arabs’ approval. 

Some consideration should also be given to information pro- 
grams. Today there is a hard core of anti-Americanism in the 
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expanding Arab middle class. This makes it desirable that Ameri- 
can businessmen should launch an information program to coun- 
teract rumors and irrational attacks and to build up a funda- 
mental knowledge about industry’s contributions to the welfare 
of the Arab people. Many businessmen have been slow to recog- 
nize this need. As a result, what good is being accomplished by 
some companies—and in most cases it is considerable—is never 
very well explained to the people in terms they can understand, 
while the companies’ blunders are being well publicized in exag- 
gerated form. The report issued by the International Labor 
Office in 1950 after its representatives visited the facilities of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company warned that “a great deal of misin- 
formation and misunderstanding prevails” and that “in view of 
the importance of the industry to the country it would be a public 
service if the authorities and the press would take steps to pro- 
Government lead- 


, 


vide the population with more information.’ 
ers, too, should be informed of the problems of American busi- 
ness undertakings and the significance of their operations so they 
can make sound recommendations and handle negotiations in a 
constructive way. 

If American businessmen follow these principles—in particular, 
if they spread the benefits of industrial development, locally and 
regionally, and succeed in getting the public to understand the 
significance of their contributions—they stand a good chance of 
continuing to do business with the Arabs on a mutually satis- 


factory basis. 
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